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institution grew so rapidly that he was soon
compelled to give up all teaching and devote his
entire time to administration. In January 1885
the Conservatory was made a definite depart-
ment of Oberlin College, and Rice became pro-
fessor of music, as well as director of the Con-
servatory. That the school developed into one
of the leading schools of music in America was
due largely to his artistic ideals and his powers
of organization. Soon after taking charge there
he interested his teachers in raising the standards
and outlined the features essential to the de-
velopment of a superior school. He took as his
model the best European conservatories, especial-
ly Leipzig, in demanding a broad, thorough musi-
cal culture, and stressed especially the study of
the classical literature of music. He saw very
early that the Conservatory must have a perma-
nent home with all necessary facilities and he
succeeded in interesting his lifelong friend, Dr.
Lucien Warner of New York City, an alumnus
of Oberlin, who, with Mrs. Warner, contributed
funds for the well-equipped building, Warner
Hall, the complete construction of which took
many years. In 1900 Rice Memorial Hall was
added. Rice's plan was not only to educate stu-
dents, but to encourage the development of
teachers for his own school by persuading grad-
uate students to go abroad for further study. In
addition to his work, he built up and for thirty
years'directed Oberlin's musical organization,
the Musical Union. In 1880-81 he was presi-
dent of the Music Teachers National Associ-
ation. He died in Oberlin, survived by his widow
and one son.

[Printed sources include: W. S. B. Mathews, A
Hundred Years of Music in America (1889) ; D. L.
Leonard, The Story of Oberlin (1898) ; W. B, Allen, A
Hist, of Ky. (1872) ; Music, Dec. 1901; and the Cleve-
land Plain Dealer, Oct. 27, 1901. Information as to
certain facts was supplied for this sketch by Rice's
associates, by Clarence S. Brigham of the Am. Anti-
quarian Soc., by Dr. W. G. Spencer, president of Hills-
dale Coll., and by Rice's son, Louis M. Rice.]
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RICE, HENRY MOWER (Nov. 29, 1816-
Jan. 15,1894), Minnesota pioneer, United States
senator, Indian commissioner, was born in
Waitsfield, Vt, the son of Edmund and Ellen
(Durkee) Rice, both descendants of early New
England ancestors. He was an elder brother of
Edmund Rice [q.v.~\. At the age of nineteen,
with an academy education supplemented by two
years of law study, he went to Michigan, where
he was employed on a survey for the Sault Ste.
Marie canal and in a mercantile house in Kala-
mazoo. In 1839 he went to Fort Snelling, in
what is now Minnesota, where he was engaged
to manage a sutler's business, and the following
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summer he became post sutler at Fort Atkinson,
Iowa. In 1842 he went to Prairie du Chien to
engage in trade with the Winnebago, and in
1847, after those Indians had accepted a reser-
vation in Minnesota in exchange for their Iowa
lands, he moved to Mendota, Minn., and con-
ducted the trade with the Winnebago and the
Mississippi Chippewa. The remarkable influence
that Rice acquired with the Indians is evidenced
by the fact that the Winnebago intrusted him
with the selection of their new home. He was
probably more influential than any other person
in procuring the large Chippewa cessions in
Minnesota. On Mar. 29, 1849, Rice married
Matilda Whitall of Richmond, Va., and estab-
lished his residence in St. Paul.

By this time he had become one of the most
prominent and influential men in the region.
That winter he spent some time in Washington
lobbying for the bill to establish Minnesota Ter-
ritory, and it was due largely to his efforts that
the bill was passed. He was elected territorial
delegate to Congress in 1853 and was reflected
in 1855. His service was marked by extraordi-
nary activity and efficiency in furthering the in-
terests of the territory and of his constituents.
He procured the extension of the preemption
right over unsurveyed lands in Minnesota, the
establishment of post offices and land offices, and
the extension of territorial roads; and his influ-
ence was a large factor in obtaining the con-
gressional land grant of 1857 in aid of Minne-
sota railroads and in procuring the passage of
the Minnesota enabling act. With the admis-
sion of Minnesota as a state in 1858 he became
a member of the Senate. Rice was a Democrat
and while the Southern states were seceding he
strongly advocated compromise and opposed co-
ercion. Once convinced, however, that his con-
stituents approved of the war, he gave it his
hearty support and, as a member of the commit-
tee on military affairs, rendered valuable service
in connection with the mobilization of troops.
His term in the Senate ended in 1863 and in 1865
he was defeated as candidate for governor of
Minnesota. His last important public service was
performed as a member of the United States
Chippewa Commission to carry out the provisions
of the act of 1889 for the relief and civilization
of the Chippewa Indians in Minnesota. He
served on the board of regents of the University
of Minnesota and as president of the Minnesota
Historical Society. During many years he con-
ducted successful operations in connection with
Indian contracts, railroads, and town sites; and
he was active in promoting the development of
St. Paul, where he owned considerable property.
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